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EVENTS 


AAUP AID TO SOUTH AFRICAN PROFESSORS 
Tue AMERICAN AssociaTION of University Professors has 
April +, 1960, of the 
professors in the Union of 


innounced details on assistance it 


is providing a number of 


South Africa. In recent months, 22 professors at the Uni 
versity College of Fort Hare, South Africa, either have 
resigned or been dismissed from their positions, primat 


ily as the result of the South African apartheid policy 
Fort Hare 

non-white 
1960 


The University College of which was estab 
lished in 1916 


many parts of the world until Jan. | 


from 
Its faculty has 


was open to students 


been multi-racial, Under the Extension of University 
Education Act, passed by the Union of South Africa leg 
islature in 1959, only members of the Xhosa tribe, who 
inhabit the vicinity of Cape Province, Union of South 


henceforth be admitted to the University 


This is in 


Africa, will 
College 
of maintaining separate 
tive Africans, and other non-whites 

Ihe American Association of University 
some of its individual members have contributed 
a Special Fellowship Fund established at the University 


with the 
education facilities for whites, na 


accord government's policy 


Professors and 


$555 te 


of Natal to help two of the former Fort Hare faculty 
members continue their academic work in South Africa 
until they find new positions. In addition, the AAUP is 
attempting to place !0 of these faculty members in 


availability te 


and uni 


American institutions. It has called their 


the attention of its 610 chapters and to college 


versitv.§ administrators throughout the country, Other 
members of the association have contributed almost $300 
to assist in the travel expenses of any of the Fort Hare 
professors who come to this country The AAUP’s in 
terest in the South African professors is ce scribed in an 
article by Bertram H., Davis, AAUP staff associate, in 


1 il P Bulletin 


the spring issue of the 


NEGRO STUDENT SIT-IN PROTESTS 


\ SrermMan Cotcece student who had been arrested in 
the Atlanta University 
March that a non-violent approach was the most sincere 
effective 


rights.’ Miss Genevieve 


Center sit-in protests sav in 


and way of protesting the restraint of our 
Teague was a member of a panel 
with Dean Whitney M, Young, Jr., School of Social Work 
Atlanta University, and Wilham 
Wheat Street Baptist Church, who discussed 
of Student Protest Atlanta University 
lown Meeting 
Young gave the aims of protest 
prevent apathy and complacency 
action He 


parti Ipants 


Holmes Borders pastor 
lechniques 
before the Cente 
monthly 

Dean 


pustice 


to dramatize in 
release hostility 
students for not get 
involved keeping 

counseled careful 


ind secure praised the 


ting unnecessary and for 
the protests direct and channeled, He 
sight of the mo 


ibsence of 


selection of leadership and not losing 


tive G,ood race relations,” he said, “is not the 


strife. but the presence of democracy 


Dr. Borders also praised the students for what they had 


done, but urged them now to wait upon the action of 
the courts. However, he did not advise against further 
protests if they were needed at a later date. He told the 
students not to be ashamed of what they had done, but 
to ask their. critics what they were doing for the eradica 
tion of segregation 


IN DEFENSE OF NEGRO STUDENT STRIKES 


Tue UNiverstry or Micnican Student Government 
Council has voted to support anti-discrimination strikes 
ind will voice its stand in letters to eight southern gov 
ernors, Letters will go to the governors of Alabama 


Louisiana, North and South Carolina, Tennessee 


and 


(,corgia 
chain stores that 


for lunch-counter discrimination against 


I exas Virginia concerning the 
been picketed 


Continued on page 
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Negroes general offices of the 


companies 


Copies also will go to 
“We urge you to 
alter your policies so as to end discrimination in’ any 
and will urge our students to boycott 
there is an announcement of such a 
Discrimination based on race, religion, national 
or any arbitrary standard has no place in Amer 
“Picketing and sit-in strikes by individuals 
legitimate forms of protest against 
Interference in the 


The correspondence States in part 


the chain 
until 


store of 
your 
change 
origin 
ican society 
or groups 
discrimination in’ places of business.” 
right to protest, the messages declare, “violates constitu 
tional guarantees such as freedom. of and due 
process of law,” while tacitly endorsing the discrimination 
which first started demonstrations 


stores 


represent 


speech 


THE ACLU ON NORTHERN STUDENT 
DEMONSTRATIONS OVER DISCRIMINATION 


Tur American Civil Liberties Union called on college 
authorities and local police officials, April 18, not to in 
terfere with northern student picketing demonstrations in 
support of southern students who are protesting lunch 
racial discrimination, The civil liberties group 
press statements reporting that police and 
taken, or threatened, punitive 
picketing, including expulsion 


counter 
referred to 
college authorities have 
action against student 
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from college Such action raises a fundamental threat 
to freedom of speech and academic freedom,” the ACLI 
said, The statement added that the ACLU would con 
sider all academic freedom issues that may arise from the 
picketing disciplinary action by 
State-supported institutions 

In its statement, released by Executive Director Patrick 
M. Malin, the ACLU set forth three guide lines for picket 
ing: (1) the right to picket as an expression of opinion 
under the First Amendment held constitutional 
by the U.S. Supreme Court as long as the objective of the 
picketing is lawful; (2) pickets cannot interfere with 
pedestrians, block traflie or bar entrance into or exit from 
engage in violence; and (3) no advance per 
mission or license is needed from the police, although 
the picketing group notify authorities of 
their intention so that police who do not know about 
the picketing will not seek wrongfully to disperse them 

While recognizing that an educational institution can 
“exercise reasonable control over [students] scholastic life 
and over much of their general activity,” the ACLI 
that colleges and have the function to 
teach students to make independent decisions “based on 
an increasing stock of knowledge, and, since we live in a 
democracy, to assume increasing power and responsibility 
as citizens—both on and off the campus.” The ACLI 
emphasized that no disciplinary action should be taken 
against a student because he participated in picketing 
providing the student does not “unauthorizedly purport 
to speak in the name of the college or some student or 


disputes, particularly 


has been 


a store, or 


may wish to 


said 


universities also 


ganization of the college 


SITDOWN DEMONSTRATIONS 
BY NEGRO STUDENTS 


\ worksHor training Negro college students for sitdown 


demonstrations at lunch counters was shown on “Time 


Present—Chet Huntley Reporting,” April 10, on the 
NBC-TV) Network. An NBC News camera crew covered 
the actual training session conducted in Frankfort, Ky 


by Len Holt, a field secretary for Racial 
Equality (CORE), CORE set up the workshop at the 
request of students at Kentucky State College 

The film showed sitdown demonstrations are or 
ganized with a committee and an intelligence 
group. The functions of the latter unit range from = such 
simple assignments as counting the number of seats at a 
to the difficult: tasks of determining 
what opposition the demonstration is likely to meet 

Holt emphasized the point that the students are to 
use only “non-violent direct action” and should endeavor 
to create good will and understanding by their conduct 
Under his direction, the students dramatized — strategic 
and tactical taking the roles of all persons 


the ¢ ongress of 


how 


steering 


lunch counter more 


problems 


likely to be involved in a demonstration of this type 
Whether to notify the press in advance and under what 
conditions withdrawal from a restaurant is advisable 


were among the many aspects discussed 

In an interview before the NBC cameras, Holt, a 31 
Negro attorney from Norfolk, Va., told why he 
that resistance or, as CORE prefers to 
non-violent direct action is the only course which 
will gain a greater measure of equality for Negroes in 
the near future. He why violence cannot suc 
ceed and why legal processes are too slow and too costly 


vear-old 
believed 
call it, 


passive 


cliscussed 


NON-DISCRIMINATORY STUDENT 
HOUSING IN ILLINOIS 


DHE UNIVERSITY OF ItLLINots will approve no new pri 
vately operated student rooming house unless the owner 
agrees to make its facilities available to all students with 
out discrimination with respect to race or religion, Prov 
ost Gordon N. Ray announced March 18, The modi 
fied regulation also applies when ownership of presently 
approved housing changes, but will not apply to a house 
which is the private and in which 
than three rooms are rented 


home of the ownel: 
ho more 


Continued on page 269) 
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Segregated Education in 


International Perspective 
By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


Scheol of Education, New York University 


Ai THOUGH THE CONTROVERSIAL problem of segre- 
gated schools can and should be judged primar 
ily in its own locale, some light also may be ob- 
tained by recognition of similar occurrences in 
other geographical areas. Such an awareness does 
not necessarily serve as a whitewashing of one’s 
errors, but rather as a help toward a fuller and 
more objective understanding of the issue. 

Contrary to the notions of many persons con 
cerning racial relations, there is apparently no 
evidence that attitudes of antipathy were in ex 
istence during the first contacts between Euro- 
peans and non-European peoples in the late 15th 
century. “During the first two to three centuries 
of these contacts there certainly were intergroup 
conflicts, wars, the subjugation and the rule ol 
non-Europeans by Europeans, but notions of 
racial superiority were not used as the rationale 
of domination, segregation and discrimination. 
Although non-Europeans differed visibly in phys- 
ical appearance from Europeans, these inherited 
physical differences were not seized upon in 
order to justify or rationalize their subordina 
tion to European rule, [sic] Europeans were not 
‘acting, feeling, and thinking racially.’ "' The 
doctrine of racial superiority, which developed 
during the 19th century, merely provided a new 
justification for discriminatory procedures in use 
for some time. In the words of Mbonu Ojike, a 
Nigerian nationalist, color is not the reason, 
but an excuse for discrimination.’ ”’ 

THE U.S3:R. 

The recent rise of interest in Soviet Russia 
has yielded an abundance of printed matter on 
culture and education in that country. Some of 
the travelers who got as far as Central Asia ob- 
served discrimination not far removed from the 
racial. Justice William O. Douglas of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, who can recognize iniquity 
when he sees it, reported differential treatment 
on the part of the Russian authorities of the na- 
tives of the Asian republics of the U.S.S.R. While 
there is no law authorizing separate housing for 
the Asiatics, “in practice the Russians usually get 
the new flats and houses, while the natives are 
relegated to the huts of the old city.” 

Mr. Justice Douglas also noted that the Asiat- 
ics and the Russians living in the Soviet Asiatic 


republics are educated in “separate schools” and 
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by the teachers of their respective nationalities. 
Vhis practice of “segregation,” as he named it, 
was defended by the native Uzbeks and Kazakhs 
on the ground that their republic constitutions 
conferred upon them the right of education in 
their native language. “But the natives are still 
at a loss to justify the practice of putting the 
Russians in commented Mr. 
Douglas.* 


separate schools,” 

The right to learn in one’s own language is 
not an unmixed blessing, however, the 
Cyrillic alphabet has replaced the original ones, 
thereby rendering it impossible for a young per- 


since 


son educated under the Soviet regime in such 
republics as Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, and Tadz 
hikistan to read the traditional literary texts of 
his ancestors. Under this practice, Douglas points 
out, Communist doctrine and the Russian Welt 
anschauung become the substitutes for the native 
\siatic culture. In this and in other ways, “the 
segregated public school system of Central Asia 
operates to favor the Russian and to disadvan 
tage the native.” 

In comparison with the segregated situation 
prevalent in the southern U.S., it is clear that the 
Soviet procedure is more discriminatory than 
segregationist. The Uzbek Asiatic 
young people are not barred from studying in 
the universities, even if they are handicapped in 


and other 


competition with the students who come from 
the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic. 
In the streets of Tashkent, moreover, one does 
not observe scenes reminiscent of Montgomery, 
\la. On the other hand, inasmuch as the Soviet 
authorities have been stressing in their public 
utterances writings the 
peoples in the Soviet Union, it is not at all difh- 
cult to agree with Mr. Justice Douglas when he 
brands the separate schooling of Asians and Rus- 
Interestingly 


and equality of all 


sians as a form of segregation. 
enough, Prime Minister Dmitri S. Polyansky of 


the R.S.F.S.R. and his colleagues, who visited 
1, E. Glick 


Background paper 
tional Commission for 


Race Relations in World Perspective.’ 
Fourth National Conference, US. Na 
Unesco, Minneapolis [Washington 


D. C.: Department of State}, 1953, pp. 5-6 
Quoted in thid., p.7 
W. O. Douglas Russian Journey Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, 1956), p, 220 
* Ihid., p. 221 
® Ibid., p. 222 
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the U.S. in February, 1960, told the press that 
cannot understand how there can be one 
for whites and another for Ne- 


“we 
restaurant 
groes.’”® 


one 


JAPAN 

Not many students of human relations appear 
to be familiar with the vestiges of a system of 
segregation in Japan. Visitors to that country 
hear vague statements occasionally about an 
existence of an outcaste, untouchable group, the 
Eta, but it is not easy to get reliable information 
from the Japanese. 

The educational changes of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate (1603-1867) in the 17th century did 
not include the bottom rung of the population, 
who did not receive the benefits of formal edu- 
cation. Even worse, during this period of more 
than two and a half centuries, this ancient group 
of doubtful origin was treated as non-human.’ 
Only in 1871 did the Meiji government emanci- 
pate the Eta, but the pattern of discrimination 
and segregation did not wither away. According 
to a competent observer of the postwar Japanese 
scene, the Eta are undetectable and frequently 
“pass” into the general population. However, 
once their origin becomes known, they are not 
accepted as a rule. “Educationally there is no 
apparent discrimination but socially there is no 
open miscegenation.”* Other investigators have 
adduced evidence that there has been a decrease 
in social distance over the years,’ and that some 
1,500,000-3,000,000 Eta still suffer educational 
discrimination and consequent occupational 
handicaps."° 

During this writer's trip to Japan in the sum- 
mer of 1959, a Japanese professor gave him a 
mimeographed pamphlet issued by the National 
Committee of ETA Liberation. The anonymous 
Eta author compares the lot of his people to 
that of the “Harijan in India, Byakchan in 
South Korea, and the Temple Slaves in India."™ 
He complains that neither the Meiji Restoration 
nor the end of World War II improved the 
status of his people: . still now deprived de 
facto of freedom of marriage, profession, and 
residence, they are living at the bottom of pov- 
erty and humiliation—the most miserable and 
the most inhuman conditions of life.”?* In addi- 
tion, this document, which is addressed to the 
“Honorable President and Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the Delegations of the Asiatic countries,” 
calls attention to miserable living conditions, 
the prevalence of disease, the “very low” level of 
culture, and “the very low percentage of school 
attendance” among the Eta.'* The source of in- 
spiration behind this publication may be _ in- 
ferred from such expressions as “American im- 
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perialists and their servants,” “The Great Social- 
ist Revolution of Russia,” and the like. How- 
ever, cannot discount other written and 
oral testimony, such as that of a recent traveler 
who cited a leading Japanese newspaper, Asahi, 
to the effect that the Eta “still live in the equiv- 
alent of ghettos and do not intermarry with the 
rest of the Japanese."'* That newspaper's re- 
minder to the Japanese public about the situa- 
tion of the Eta led to the decrease of anti-Amer- 
ican comment regarding the treatment of the 
American Negro.'® 

Regardless of the lack of sufficient and exact 
data, it is clear that the problem of Eta segrega- 
tion is becoming less intense with the passage 
of time. The Japanese government granted “full 
protection of the law and equality in education” 
through its Orders of 1932 and 1935.'° Again, 
during the first months of the Occupation in 
1945, the Japanese authorities issued Orders in 
an effort to equalize the status of the Eta with 
that of the rest of the population.'? Official seg- 
regation and discrimination has been abolished 
by legislation, but there can be no doubt that 
the unofficial variety still exists. 

We are frequently reminded that equality can- 
not be legislated. This may be true as far as com- 
plete equality is concerned. It does not follow, 
however, that there cannot be a substantial eleva- 
tion of a minority’s educational and social status 
by suitable laws which are upheld by court de- 
cisions and enforced by an executive power ded- 
icated to maintain the integrity of rule by law. 
The experience of Japan may well be studied by 


one 


Americans. 
BRAZIL 
Another record in the area of race relations that 
is worth examining is that of Brazil. According 
to an eminent expert in this field, Prof. Charles 


® New York Times, Feb, 21, 1960. 

7 For the best available study in English, see Shigeaki 
Ninomiya, “An Inquiry Concerning the Origin, Develop 
ment, and Present Situation of the Eta in Relation to 
the History of Social Classes in Japan,” Transactions of 
the Asiatic Society of Japan, Second Series, vol, X, 1933, 
pp. 47-154 (M. A. thesis, University of Washington, 1931) 

*R. K. Hall, “Education for a New Japan” (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), p, 412. 

* H. H. Smythe and Shigemi Kono, Sociology and So- 
cial Research, 38: 26-31, September-October, 1953. 

” H. H. Smythe and Yoshimasa Naitoh, Phylon, 14: 
19-27, First Quarter, 1953; ibid., 14:156-162, Second 
Quarter, 1953. 

National Committee of ETA Liberation, “Report on 


the Feudalistic Status-Discrimination and the Sicuggles 
for Liberation” (n.p., n.d.), p. 5. 

2 Tbid., p. 1. 

8 Tbid., p. 4. 

4 A. Baker, The Reporter, 21:23, Aug. 20, 1959, 

1S Thid, 


‘® Hall, op. cit., p. 265. 
47 Ibid., p. 412. 
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Wagley of Columbia University, “Brazil is re- 
nowned in the world for its racial democracy.”* 
In spite of its “tradition of racial equality,” ra- 
cial prejudice has not been eradicated and “a 


mild form of racial discrimination exists and is 


growing in certain areas.”'* Nonetheless, Prof. 
Wagley, who has spent considerable time in race 
relations research in Brazil, feels that “The 


world has much to learn from a study of race 
relations in Brazil.”*° Parenthetically, it might 
be mentioned that this writer, who visited Brazil 
in 1957, took note of the fact that one of Prof. 
Wagley’s chief assistants was a young Brazilian 
lady of the Negro race. What especially con- 
vinced Dr. Wagley of the salubrious state of ra- 
cial contacts in Brazil was his experience in 
studying rural areas in the northern part of the 
country. His summing up of the situation in 
northern Brazil is noteworthy: “Segregation of 
people of any ‘racial’ type in schools, residential 
districts, public buildings, or in any other ways 
so common in North America and South Africa 
and some other parts of the world, is unthink- 
able to the people of these communities.’”*! 


PAPUA/NEW GUINEA 

Another possible source of encouragement is 
the results of a recent survey in the Papua/New 
Guinea Territory. Late in October, 1958, Gen- 
eral Secretary Gribble of the Methodist Overseas 
Mission charged that racial discrimination of an 
educational and social nature was on the in- 
crease in Australia and her territories. This ac- 
cusation was disputed by the Australian govern- 
ment, which relied on a survey conducted by 
the Australian Ac- 


cording to this inquiry, race relations along the 


Broadcasting Commission. 


lines of job opportunities and social intercourse 
have been improving rapidly in recent years, not- 
withstanding the increase of contacts between 
natives and non-natives in Papua/New Guinea. 
Specifically, the survey showed that admission to 
schools depended upon social development and 
educational achievements rather than color; that 
after-school groups, such as the Scouts, have been 
increasingly integrated;,and that racial integra- 
tion and equality extended also to other aspects 
of social, political, and educational activity. The 
fact that the official survey did admit some lapses 
make it more credible on the 


would tend to 


whole.?? 


CONCLUSION 
Before concluding, it will be proper to recall 
some of the pertinent ideas and policies ex- 
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pressed in the Constitution of Unesco, with which 
82 member countries are ofhcially in agreement. 
Che preamble to the Constitution proclaims that 
World War II “. 
the denial of the democratic principles of the 


was a war made possible by 


dignity, equality and mutual respect of men, 
and by the propagation, in theit place, through 
ignorance and prejudice, of the doctrine of the 
inequality of men and races. .” According to 
Article 1, “The purpose of the Organization is 
to contribute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations through edu- 
cation, science and culture in order to further 
universal respect for justice, for the rule of law 
and for the human rights and fundamental free- 
doms which are afhrmed for the people of the 
world, without distinction of race, sex, language 
or religion, by the Charter of the United Na- 


tions.” This purpose will be realized through 


giving “. 
and to the spread of culture . . 


. . fresh impulse to popular education 
by instituting 
collaboration among the nations to advance the 
ideal of equality of educational opportunity 
without regard to race, sex or any distinctions, 
economic or social... .”’ 

supplemented by 
others Hu- 
man Rights and statements by other bodies ol 
the United Nations. Since moral and ethical con- 
siderations are involved, the nations which for- 


These quotations may be 


from the Universal Declaration of 


mally and officially accept such sentiments might 
be expected to do something substantial toward 
the realization of these noble ideas inside their 
own borders. 

It is encouraging to observe the improvement 
of racial relations and the expansion of educa- 
tional opportunity to the various races through 
the breakdown of segregated school systems. In 
the years to come, nations will find it increas- 
ingly dificult to defend discriminatory practices 
in education. 

All the schools of the world will be available 
in time to all the peoples of the world. 


*C. Wagley Introduction in C. Wagley, editor 
Race and Caste in Rural Brazil” (Paris: Unesco, 1952) 
p. 7 

' Ihid p x 

” Ibid 

C. Wagley From Caste to Class in North Brazil,” 


in C, Wagley, op. cit., p. 150 


Decrease of Racial Dis 
School and Soctety, 


This paragraph is based on 
crimination in Papua New Guinea 
87: 121, March 14, 1959 
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The Edueation of Racial Minorities 
in South Africa 


By H. J. VAN ZYL 


Under-Secretary (Professional), Department of Bantu Education 
Pretoria, Union of South Africa 


A DESCRIPTION Of educational services for racial 
minority groups in South Africa can hardly be 
attempted without first presenting a complete 
picture of how the multi-racial population of 
this country is composed. Such a picture will 
serve at the same time to indicate the compara- 
tive strength of the different groups and, more 
particularly, which of them constitute racial 
minorities. 

The South African society consists of whites, 
Bantu, Coloreds, and Asiatics. The whites are 
of European origin and have a common heritage 
such as a strong tradition of learning and a 
Christian way of life. The early settlers—Dutch 
(1652), French Huguenots (1688), and English 
(1820)—all were imbued with a strong Christian 
faith. Today the white population consists of 
English-speaking and Afrikaans-speaking — sec- 
tions. (Afrikaans is a language which developed 
in South Africa and is closely related to Dutch.) 
The large majority of whites, however, are  bi- 
lingual and can converse freely in both lan- 
guages. 

The Bantu originated from Central Africa 
and authorities are of the opinion that they are 
a race which formed in the region of the great 
lakes from pastoral Hamitic and agricultural 
Negro elements. The South African Bantu today 
are subdivided into four ethnic groups speaking 
seven languages, each with its own literature. 
The large majority of Asiatics are Indians who 
came as agricultural workers from Madras and 
Southern India; most of them are Hindus, but 
there is a fair percentage of Mohammedans. The 
Asiatic group includes a small number of Chi- 
nese. The Coloreds are of mixed racial origin. 
More nations are represented among their for- 
bears than among any other race of the world, 
but basically their existence may be ascribed 
to the intermingling of indigenous Hottentots 
(found at the Cape) and early white settlers. 
Their way of life and, to a large extent, their 
physical features closely resemble those of the 
whites; the majority are Afrikaans-speaking. 

The following table reflects the strength of 
the different groups in 1904 and in 1958. (The 
latter figures are to the nearest thousand.) 
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All Races Whites Bantu Asiatics Coloreds 
Total Total Total Total Total 
1904 5,174,827 1,117,234 3,490,291 122,311 444,991 
1958 14,418,000 3,011,000 9,606,000 441,000 1,360,000 
1958 % 100% 20.9% 66.6% 3% 94%, 
The figures above show that, although the 


whites are vastly outnumbered by the Bantu, 
these two groups form the largest single groups, 
while the Coloreds and Asiatics constitute the 
two minority groups. 

In order to determine the place of educational 
services provided for minority groups, it will be 
necessary also to deal, in broad outline, with the 
general organization of education in this coun- 
try. 

The South Africa Act, by, which the Union 
(of the four colonies) was established in 1910, 
reserved only university education for central 
government while all other education 
was delegated to the four respective provinces. 
Although at the time of union each province 
had its own system of education and although 
they have remained distinct units administrative- 
ly, conformity to a single type in regard to meth- 
od, content, and organization gradually has set 
in. Because of their expensive nature, the central 
government from time to time took over certain 
educational functions from the provinces which 
it considered necessary to come under national 
control in the interest of the country and _ its 
people. At present, the provinces are responsible 
for general primary and secondary education as 
well as teacher training for whites, Coloreds and 
Asiatics. The central government administers 
university, vocational, and certain types of spe- 
cial education as well as Bantu education. The 
latter has been entrusted to a separate Depart- 
ment of Bantu Education which controls all 
education for the Bantu from primary to univer- 


control, 


sity levels. 
The following figures show the enrollment 





in 1957 at various levels of education for the 
two majority groups of the population: 
Higher Higher 
Lower Primary Primary Secondary (Univer- 
Ist 4 years 2nd 4 years 3rd 4 yrs. Vocational sity) 
Whites 265,288 245,085 131,315 55,133 32,137 
Bontu 907 463 275,676 36,189 1,630 1,797 


(Figures for minority groups are given seporotely.) 
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The large number of Bantu pupils in the lower 
primary classes is due to a special effort to com- 
bat illiteracy among the masses. The rapid de- 
crease after the first four years is due to the 
high elimination, mainly the result 
of parents withdrawing their children from 
school after they have learned to and 
write. 

EDUCATION OF MINORITY GROUPS 

As already pointed out, education for Coloreds 
and Asiatics, like that for whites, comes under 
the various education departments of the prov- 
inces. While the three racial groups attend sep- 
arate schools and although, in certain cases, there 
may be slight differences in the standard of facili- 
ties, the curricula, standard of work, and examin- 
ation requirements are the same for all three 
groups. Provision is made for a complete pri 
mary school course extending over eight years, 


rate of 


read 


a secondary school course of four years, vocation- 
al training (covering all offered to 
whites), teacher training, and university educa- 
tion. When considering the two minority groups 
separately, the following details are of special 
interest: 


courses 


(a) Colored Education 

The first schools for Colored pupils were 
started by missionary societies in the 19th cen- 
tury and in the Cape Province, where the bulk 
of the Colored population (90°%) is concentrat- 
ed. The majority of Colored schools, although 
financed fully by the state, are still controlled 
by the churches. The Dutch Reformed Church 
has the largest number, viz., 415 schools (in 
1956) with a total enrollment of 46,088 pupils. 
In the other provinces where there are fewer 
Colored schools, these schools are controlled by 
the respective education departments. 

In spite of the fact that education for Coloreds 
is not compulsory (except in a few specific areas), 
some 80°) of all children of school-going age 
attend school. According to the latest reports on 
hand, there are 1,400 Colored schools with a 
total enrollment of 243,375 pupils; in the 
Cape Province, the enrollment of Coloreds 
outnumbers that for whites by some 30,000 
(220,015 against 189,985). There are 11 special 
schools for the training of the deaf and dumb, 
blind, and other physically handicapped Colored 
children. Teachers are trained at three 
er training colleges and eight training schools, 
1.e., for teacher training on secondary level. 


teach- 


Up to the end of 1959, Coloreds went to the 
Universities of Cape Town, the Witwatersrand, 
and the University College of Fort Hare (Bantu) 
for higher education. A large number also en- 
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rolled as private students at the University of 
South Africa. At the beginning of 1960, a sep- 
arate University College for Colored students 
was established in Bellville, near Cape Town. 
Medical training and other courses not yet of- 
fered by the Colored University can still be fol- 
lowed at the University of Cape Town. In 1958, 
there 704 Colored students undergoing 
university training. 


were 
A striking feature of Colored education is 
that the number of pupils declines rapidly in the 
1956, 21.9% ol all 
in Std. I, 


higher classes. While, in 
pupils were in Sub. Std. A and 15.6% 
the percentage for Std. X was only .3. 
Examination results are fair but poorer than 
those of whites. In the Junior Certificate (Std. 8) 
examinations held in 1956, the percentages of 


whites 5°, Coloreds 


follows: / 


failures were as 
15°,, and Bantu 16°%. 

Expenditure on Colored education has in- 
creased rapidly during the past 30 years. While, 
in 1930, the amount of £457,289 was spent on 
Colored and Asiatic education combined, in 
1957 the figure for Coloreds alone was £5,530,250. 

Steps now are being taken to place all institu- 
tions for Colored education under the Depart- 
ment of Colored Affairs. It is not yet certain 


when the take-over will commence. 


Education 

Asiatics in South Africa is al- 
most synonymous with Indians 
because there are very few other Orientals, and 
they either attend predominantly Indian schools 
or schools for whites. Therefore, further refer- 
ence to Asiatics will be to Indians. More than 
80°,, of the Union's Indian population is con 
centrated in Natal. More Indian children now 
attend school in this province than do white 
children (in each 17.4% of the 
province's respective populations of the two rac- 


(b) Astatic 
Education for 
education for 


case, about 
ial groups). 

As in Coloreds, attend 
separate schools of their own which come under 
the provincial education departments. The scho- 
lastic requirements are the same as for whites 
and Coloreds in the provinces concerned. 

After the arrival of the Indians in 1860, educa- 
few 


the case of Indians 


tion developed slowly because Indians 
showed enthusiasm for giving their children a 
modern education. The shortage of teachers and 
other factors 
tarded the Moslem 


there was prejudice against the education of 


accommodations were which re- 


progress. In community, 
girls. This attitude has changed, however, and 
the number of Indian girls attending schools 
shows a considerable increase. 
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There is today no shortage of Indian teachers. 
Many Indian women are taking up teaching as a 
profession. In places a shortage of accommoda- 
tions still presents a problem, though satisfactory 
progress is being made in this respect. 

An agreement concluded between the govern- 
ments of South Africa and India in 1927 became 
a turning point in the development of Indian 
education, and since that year considerable prog- 
ress has been made. The prejudice against mod- 
ern education practically has disappeared; and 
in 1957 there were 371 primary schools for In- 
dians and 34 secondary schools with a total en- 
rollment of 113,098 pupils, which represents 
very nearly 100°, of all Indian children of 
school-going age. In addition, there were three 
teacher training colleges attended by 481 stu- 


dents. During this period, expenditure on 
Indian education in Natal alone rose from 
£27,918 per annum to £1,665,417. In other 


provinces, expenditure is not kept separate from 
the financial whites and _ for 
Coloreds. 

Vocational schools for Coloreds are open to 
Indians, and a total of 5,283 Indian pupils are at 
present receiving training. Apart 
from these mixed schools, there is one purely 
Indian technical college attended by 3,500 stu- 
dents. This is the M. L. Sultan Technical Col- 
lege in Durban, the establishment of which was 
made possible by the generosity of Mr. M. L. 
Sultan, a wealthy Indian businessman. This in- 
stitution is proving of great benefit to the In- 
dian community. It is one of the best equipped 


provisions for 


vocational 


institutions of its kind in the Union. The recur- 
ring costs of maintaining and conducting the 
college (£41,288 per annum) are borne by the 
state, which is responsible for all the salaries of 
the staff, many of whom are whites. 

Special education for deaf and dumb, blind, 
and other physically handicapped children is 
provided in institutions for Coloreds. Separate 
schools of this category for Indians are envisaged. 

For university training, Indians in the past 
have attended the University College of Fort 
Hare as: well as the so-called open universities 
for whites. Admission universites has 
been stopped except in the case of the University 
of Natal, where the continued enrollment of In- 
dians will be allowed until a separate and pure- 
ly Indian university is established in the neat 
future. A large number of Indians also is en- 
rolled as private students of the University of 
South Africa. 

The following table shows the total enroll- 
ment (1957) of Asiatics and Coloreds at differ- 
ent levels of education: 


to white 


Teacher 
Sub Std. A Stds. II Stds. Vil Train- Univer- 
—Std. Il —Vvi —X Vocational ing sity 
Asiatics 65,044 37 046 5,725 5,283 481 1,318 
Colored 174,765 80,069 11,580 2,294 1,627 704 
SOURCES 


Oberholzer, C. K. “Problems and Trends of Education in 
South Africa.” International Review of Education, 5: 
2, 129-141, 1959, 

Union Year-book for South 

Africa: Da 


Africa” 
Gama 


(Johan 
Publica 


“State of the 
nesburg, Union of South 
tions, 1959-60) 


Racial Segregation in Education 
in South Africa 


By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


T ve KILLING by South African police of at least 
72 Negroes on March 21, 1960, and on subse- 
quent days in Sharpeville, near Johannesburg, 
dramatic and tragic reminder of the 
struggle of the non-white races to improve their 
status. This deplorable incident was the reaction 
to the governmental campaign designed to per- 
petuate a definite frontier of demarcation be- 
tween the white and the other racial groups in 
the Union of South Africa. The Negroes dem- 
onstrated against a law they considered discrim- 
inatory—the one requiring them to carry passes 
at all times under penalty of arrest. 
John B. Oakes, an American 


Was a 


newspaper 
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correspondent, summed up the racial situation 
in South Africa as follows: the individual 
native has no vote, owns no land, lives where he 
is told to, travels with a pass and suffers under 
the most rigidly enforced social and economic 
segregation system in all the world. Now this 
policy is being driven to its logical conclusion 
by the ruling Nationalist party—the total phys- 
ical and political segregation in a series of sep- 
arate native states (‘Bantustans’) on the fringes 
of the Union” (New York Times Magazine, Jan. 
3, 1960, p. 3). It is obvious that there exists a 
deep racial tension which may explode at any 
time into a state of violence and bloodshed. 
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The 1958 South African 
14,418,000 comprises four main elements: 
3,010,000 whites (European, blank); 441,000 Asi- 
(mostly of Indian origin); 1,360,000 Col- 
ored (or Kleurling, of mixed racial origin); 
and 9,606,000 Bantus (or African, Native, Nat- 
urel, Kafhr, Negro). Some 60°, of the 
speak Afrikaans, while the remainder use Eng- 
lish in this officially bilingual country.* The 
present policy of government is that of apartheid. 
\s interpreted by Premier Daniel F. Malan in 
1954, this means “separation, segregation or dil- 
ferentiation.”* The term baasskap—white — su- 
premacy or overlordship—has been applied to 
extreme police action, the pass laws, and other 
legislation which rigidly restricts the rights of the 
non-white groups. Significantly, the South Afri- 
can ambassador to the United States has admit- 
ted that the goal of his government is “white 
supremacy and racial segregation,” but he has- 
tened to insist that “Bantu supremacy [prevails] 
in the Bantu the Bantu, an 
\frican language word, means “people.” 


population — of 


alics 


whites 


areas ol Union.’’* 


EARLY SEGREGATION 

\ brief the 
racial segregation in South Africa will be help 
ful. The problems involving the racial groups 
did not originate in 1938, when the Nationalist 
Party of Malan was founded, or in 1948, when 
the party was elected to power. True, the major 


review of history of the issue ol 


restrictions upon the Natives date from the Na 
tionalist era: the Prohibition of Mixed Marriages 
Act (1949); the Population Registration, Group 
\reas, Suppression of Communism, and Immor 
ality Amendment Acts (1950); the Bantu Au 
thorities Act (1951); the Native Labour, Sep 
Amenities, Acts 
(1953); the Separate University Education Act 
(1957); and the Fort Hare Transfer Act (1959). 
From these and other actions it is obvious that 
Dr. Malan’s Johannes F. Strijdom 
and Dr. Hendrik F. Verwoerd, carried out fully 
the racialist policy enunciated by the Nationalist 


arate and Bantu Education 


successors, 


Party. However, it is necessary to point out that 
the Color Bar (Mines and Works Amendment) 
Act, which prevented Natives from practicing 
certain skilled trades, was adopted in 1926. Fur- 
thermore, the Pass Laws which restrict the Na- 
first 
19th century in order to control] the 
official 


tive’s freedom of movement were enacted 


in the early 
Hottentots.”’ 
government designation for 


Incidentally, the 
the 


“roving 
passes is “ref- 
erence books.” 

The first white settlement in South Africa took 
place in 1652 with the arrival of Jan van Rie- 
beeck and others from Holland. The earliest re 
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lations between the Dutch and the native Hot- 
tentots rather mixed. On the one hand, 
there was immediate biological intermingling, 
including one Dutch-Hottentot marriage; on the 
other hand, Van Riebeeck’s description of the 
Hottentots as a botte, plompe ende luye stinck- 
(dull, stupid, and lazy, stinking 
people) must have stirred his fellow-Europeans to 


were 


ende natie 


similar attitudes of contempt.* The Hottentot 
resistance to Dutch settlement led to the “war 
of 1659,” and from this time onward into the 
20th century “the history of South Africa has 


been largely a matter of race conflict.’ 


The mutually unfavorable attitude of the races 
did not prevent the organization of educational 
facilities for the Africans. The 
science of the Dutch Calvinists was responsible 


Christian con- 
in part for the provision of schooling designed 
to make useful servants and Christians. As Mal- 
herbe says, “the history of Native education .. . 
Teach them 
The 


first school in South Africa was opened in 1658 


would indicate that the slogan was: 
the Bible and to work with their hands.’* 
in Cape Town for the children of slaves import 
West Africa.” In 1663, 
was established, probably the first 


ed from another school 


integrated 


institution, with an enrollment of 12 whites, 


State of the Union: Economic, Financial and Statisti 
cal Year-Book for the Union of South Africa: 1959-60" 
(Johannesburg: DaGama [1959]), p. 57 


Cc. K. Oberholzer 
2129, 1959 


International Review of Education 


South 
State 


Daniel Ff 
to a Major 


Malan} 
Problem 


Africa's Answer 
Information Office 


Apartheid 
(Pretoria 


1%54]), p. 3 Apartheid is unique in racial and political 
theory in that it is an attempt on a wide scale, certainly 
larger than any heretofore attempted, to combine both 


the vertical [caste] segregation of races and the horizontal 
geographical) separation of Fugene P 
Racial Separation in South Africa” (Chicago 
of Chicago Press, 1952), p. 59 

‘Ww. C. Du Plessis 
Times, Feb. 10, 1960. 

L. Marquard, “The 
Africa Oxford University 

S. Patterson, “Colour and Culture in South Africa” 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953), p. 19. This 
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Race Attitudes in South Africa: Historical, Experi 
mental and Psychological Studies” (London: Oxford Uni 
1937), p. 22 
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four slaves, and one Hottentot.’° Over two 
decades later, in 1685, Hendrik A. van Rheede, 
high commissioner of the Dutch East India 
Company, admitted Hottentots to a_ school 
where white and slave children already were 
studying.’! However, van Rheede did not permit 
mixed schools for very long. In 1695, he inau- 
gurated a policy of school segregation by order- 
ing that Europeans were not to be admitted to 
a slave school conducted by the Dutch East India 
Company and that slaves were not to attend the 
public schools.'* Evidently, these orders were 
not carried out—certainly not at all times and in 
all places. There is evidence that slave children 
were in public schools in Cape Town in 1779 
and again in 1823."* 

The tendency toward general and scholastic 
segregation became pronounced following the 
Emancipation Act of 1833. Segregationist senti- 
ment developed in spite of the official memoran- 
dum of 1839: “ ‘At all times every government 
seminary will be accessible to every individual 
in the community.’ "'* The white man was not 
inclined to follow the lead of his government in 
race relations. His view triumphed after mid- 
century, with the result that the education of 
the Colored children took place in the mission 
schools which had replaced the slave schools. 
Most European children attended separate, sec- 
ular schools, but the children of poorer Euro- 
pean parents still obtained their education in 
mission schools together with the Colored pu- 
pils.*° The mission schools enrolled almost 6,000 
Europeans among their 38,000 children in 1883 
and less than 550 as late as 1910, when the Union 
of South Africa was established.'® That the pol- 
icy of school segregation was not ironclad is evi- 
dent from the fact that “children from well-to- 
do ‘mixed’ families of ten seem to have been ac- 
cepted at European schools” even after 1910.17 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 

A good summary of the racial policy in educa- 
tion in South Africa has been provided by J. W. 
Macquarrie of the University of Natal: “. 
some of South Africa’s most prominent white 
citizens in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries received their education at such places 
as Lovedale, side by side with African and Col- 
oured pupils. White sentiment has steadily hard- 
ened against such intermixture and within the 
past generation the last vestiges of inter-racial 
mingling have vanished from the elementary and 
secondary schools.”'* The problem of completely 
segregated education appears, accordingly, to be 
of more recent origin than that in the United 
States. 
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The Commissioner of Native Affairs at Cape 
Town, Charles T. Loram, a doctoral graduate 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, made 
it clear in 1924 that “the general tendency ap- 
pears to be towards a still more permanent sep- 
aration of native education from European edu- 
cation.”'® He also pointed out that “the financial 
provision for native education is admittedly in- 
adequate.”** Obviously, then, there was no such 
thing as separate but equal systems; nor has 
there been any intention on the part of the 
white minority to bring Native education sub- 
stantially up to the level of that of the Euro- 
peans. 

The racial situation did not change during the 
following decade. Malherbe, also a holder of a 
Ph.D. degree from the same institution as Lor- 
am, and at the time director of the National 
Bureau of Educational and Social Research, De- 
partment of Education, Union of South Africa, 
reported in 1936 that, “generally speaking, edu- 
cational facilities for Indian and colored chil- 
dren are backward and inadequate. In no prov- 
ince has compulsory education been introduced 
for these groups, although asked for by both 
Indian and colored leaders.’?! So far as the Na- 
tives were concerned, their “schools were on the 
whole hopelessly understaffed and overcrowded.” 
Still worse, “Less than a fourth of the children 


of school age are at school and even then the 
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great majority of those who are at school are 
only at the ABC stage.”’** 

Three years later, R. F. Alfred Hoernlé, the 
well-known professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand, reminded the in- 
ternational educational profession that “primary 
education for White children in South Africa is 
compulsory and given free in State schools, 
whereas it is neither compulsory nor free for 
Native children. Inevitably, this, too, operates to 
reduce the number of Native children who com- 
plete the primary course and, thus, become eli 
gible for secondary education. Again, secondary 
education is free for White children in 
parts of South Africa, whereas it is never free 
for Native children, nor are there many bursar- 
ies available to help them.”* 

During World War II, Hoernlé observed that 
“the dominant White is determined not 
to share its political, social, economic, and edu- 
cational privileges with the Non-European popu 
lation and to resist any claim of the latter to 
‘equality’ of rights, opportunities, cr status.” 
The fact of inequality in higher education was 
abundantly illustrated by him prior to his con 
clusion that ‘the South African universities re- 
main the organs of a dominant White group 
content with the place which it has built fo1 
itself at the top of the Union’s racial-caste struc 


most 


caste 


J 


ture.’’*° 

As is well known, there was considerable sym- 
pathy in South Africa for the Nazi German 
cause during wartime. It is of particular interest, 
therefore, to take note of the viewpoint of a 
German, expressed in 1943, on the racial prob- 
lems in South African education. In his detailed 
analysis of education in Africa, Prof. Herbert 
Theodor Becker of the University of Hamburg 
devoted some 50 pages to South Africa. His final 
statement is that one gets an inescapable im- 
pression that “the entire school policy in the 
European and Non-European school system 1s 
dictated by the color bar” which seeks to ensure 
a cheap labor supply of Natives and Colored.” 
It is not irrelevant to report that Becker's book 
is one of the 24-volume, encyclopedic series on 
Africa (“Handbuch der praktischen Kolonial 
wissenschaften”), produced under the aegis of 
the old-time Nazi, Gen. Ritter von Epp, director 
of the Colonial Policy Office of the National 
Socialist Party. 

To the testimony by South African experts in 
education regarding the of non-white 
schools, we may add that of Prof. W. F. Grant 
of the University of Cape Town in 1944. Accord- 
ing to this authority, “In the Union as a whole, 
the position of African education is not satis- 


status 
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factory. Not than African 
children are in the schools and, of these, 50 per 
cent do not rise above the infant classes. Eighty- 


more 30 per cent ol 


Six pel cent have not reached the sixth year of 
the Native primary school course and not 1.5 


per cent obtain secondary education.” The 
qualifications of the Native teachers are below 
those of the teachers of the other races, and 


Europeans constitute virtually the entire teach 
the Native secondary and 
training colleges. In addition, the European cost 
per-pupil times that of the African. 
“Whenever a new service is offered or an exist- 
ing one improved, the European child is the 
first to benefit.’'** 


ing staff of schools 


Was 12 


At this point, on the eve of the rise of Malan 
and the Nationalists to power, it will be instruc- 
tive to consider some statistics adduced by P. A. 
W. Cook (Ph.D., 
University), director of 
tional Bureau of 


Teachers College, Columbia 
the South African Na- 
Educational Social Re 
1910, of a population ol 
345, there were 165,400 pupils receiving an 
education which cost the government £1,600,000. 


and 


search. In white 


1,255, 


The percentage of the white school enrollment 
in high school was 10.89%. The Native popula- 
tion of 3,953, 209 yielded 186,000 pupils at a cost 
to the government of £100,000. There are no 
figures on the education of the Colored and the 
Indians 

In 1920, the figures were as follows: general 
population—1,499,911 whites, 4,630,453 Natives, 
and 706,800 Colored and Indians; pupils—313,700 
whites, 185,400 Natives, and 55,550 Colored and 
Indians; percentage of school population in high 
13.4% » (Native), and 7.9% 
(Colored and Indian); and a= governmental 
school—13.4°,, (white), 1.5°, (Native), and 7.9%, 
£300,000 for Natives. For 1930, the figures were: 
1,797,900 whites, 5,858,100 Natives, and 880,400 
Colored 371,000 287,000 


school (white), 1.56 


and Indians; white, 
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Columbia University: 1939 op. cit., pp. 308-309 
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1945 (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col 
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Native, and 99,600 Colored and Indian pupils; 
percentage of school population in high school- 
16.0% (white), 1.5°, (Native), and 11.3% (Col- 
ored and Indian); and £8,400,000 for whites, 
£600,000 for Natives, and £500,000 for Colored 
and Indians. 

In 1940, the population stood at 2,153,000 
whites, 7,116,000 Natives, and 1,069,000 Colored 


and Indians; the school enrollment at 416,000 
whites, 470,900 Natives, and 175,300 Colored 
and Indians; 21.2°,, 2.69), and 16.49%, respec- 


tively, in high school—total school population 
ratios; and governmental budgets of £10,700,000 
(white), £1,000,000 (Native), and £1,000,000 
(Colored and Indian). The 1945 figures were 
as follows: total population—2,320,000 whites, 
7,686,000 Natives, and 1,174,000 Colored and 
Indians; pupils—438,000 white, 596,000 Native, 
and 215,800 Colored and Indian; percentage 
of all pupils,in high school—23.1% (white), 


35°) (Native), and 184°, (Colored and 
Indian); and governmental school budgets— 
£16,500,000 (white), £2,300,000 (Native), and 


£2,200,000 (Colored and Indian).*° 
Corroboration of the statistical figures may be 
statement by Prof. W. W. M. Eisel- 
ien of the University of Pretoria 
that “the schooling of the South African Na- 


found in a 
who concedes 


lives is on the whole of a very elementary 
nature” and that “nearly half the total enroll- 
ment is ‘o be found in the sub-standards.”” How- 
ever, he attributes this situation to the “very 


rapid expansion” of educational facilities.*° It is 
very doubtful if Malherbe and Hoernlé would 
go along with such apologetics. 

\ comparative analysis of these figures will 
convince any doubter of the neglect of Native 
education in South Africa, all the official 
claimers to the contrary not withstanding. The 
fruits of the segregated school policy are evident 


dis- 


in the budget figures and in the percentages of 
pupils attending high school. It is worthy of 
note that the Colored and the Indian groups 
managed to have a relatively high percentage of 
high-school attendance, but their budgets were 
low. Furthermore, it is important to direct atten- 
tion to the fact that the state of scholastic afkairs 
revealed in the foregoing paragraphs was char- 
acteristic of pre-Nationalist South Africa—that 
is to say, during the administrations headed by 
liberals. This suggests a continuity in segrega- 
tionist policy regardless of the political party in 
power. 
SEGREGATION SINCE 1953 

The latest complete statistics about South 
\frican education not available, to 
judge from those presented very recently by a 


are easily 
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South African scholar, J. W. Macquarrie. Since 
the departure of the government from Unesco, 
the customary sources, such as the “International 
Yearbook of Education” and the “World Survey 
of Education” (1958), lack the necessary infor- 
mation. One would need the recent and current 
reports of the education departments of the foun 
provinces (Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Orange 
Free State, and the Union De- 
partment of Education, Arts and Science; and of 
the Ministry of Bantu Education. 

According to Macquarrie,*! a total of 1,005,774 
Native pupils attended public schools in 1955: 
166,525 in the Sub-standard classes, 151,144 in 
Standard I, and 674 in Standard X. The 574,136 
white pupils were ranged from 125,015 in the 
12,305 in Standard X; the 


Transvaal); of 


Sub-standards to 


833,205 Asians and Coloreds, from 125,967 in 
the Sub-standards to 1,054 in Standard X. The 
annual governmental expenditure for white 


schools was £28,789,000 (1954); for Asian and 
Colored schools, £7,889,000 (1954); and for Afri- 
can schools, £8,016,000 (1955)—an average per- 
pupil expenditure of £50.0, £23.7, and £8.0, 
respectively. Finally, the percentage of the 5-15 
age group in school was 93°, (white), 68% 
(Asian and Colored), and 38°; (Native). 

The figures cited above represented the scho- 
lastic situation in South Africa during the year 
or two following the Bantu Education Act of 
1953. It is a familiar fact that Nationalist politi- 
cal leaders and educators generally point with 
pride to the progress in Bantu education. Thus, 
Prime Minister Malan in 1954 stated that_‘‘to- 
day 800,000 Bantu children are given 
their schooling free of charge. Likewise, 


nearly 


Dr. Hendrick F. Verwoerd, the Minister of Na- 
tive Affairs at the time, in his Christmas Mes- 
sage of 1957 to Native educators, stressed the 


progress that had been achieved in Bantu educa- 


tion.“ In the light of these statements by one 

The figures of the last three paragraphs are derived 
from the tables in P. A, W, Cook, “South Africa,” in N 
Hans and J. A. Lauwerys, editors Ihe Year Book of 
Education: 1948" (London: Evans, 1948), p. 201. 

W. W.M. Eiselien, “South Africa,” in N. Hans and 
J. A. Lauwerys, editors, “The Year Book of Education 
1949” (London: Evans, 1949), pp, 228-229 


Macquarrie, op. cit., p. 173. It is to be noted that the 
official publication, “State of the Union,” contains figures 
on enrollment in higher education, but none on elemen 
tary and secondary education (op. cit., chapter 24, “Edu 
cation in South Africa,” pp. 119-123) 

® [Daniel F. Malan] “Apartheid—South Africa’s Answer 
to a Major Problem” (Pretoria: State Information Office 
[1954]), p. 7. The significance of the enrollment of 800,000 


was disputed by Quintin White, director, and Ellen 
Hellman, president, South African Institute of Race Re- 
lations, in a letter to Dr. Malan, April 24, 1954, reprinted 


in L. Kuper, “Passive Resistance in South Africa” (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1957), p, 230 
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prime minister and a future prime minister, it is 
pertinent to review the statistical data supplied 


by the Union Department of Education, Arts 
and Science to Unesco in March, 1953. The 
ofhcial report,** which offered figures for 1950, 


revealed the following: 467,440 white pupils, of 
whom 100,561 were in the Sub-standards and 
8,970 in Standard X; and 746,095 Native pupils, 
of whom 349,718 were in the Sub-standards and 
840 in Standard X. During the quinquennium, 
1950-1955, there was an increase of 116,807 Na 
tive children in the Sub-standards, but a drop of 
166 in the highest rung of the educational lad 
der. A comparison of Native enrollment in the 
other Standards disclose 153 in 
Standard IV, 858 in Standard V, 10,157 in Stand 
ard VIII, and 3,480 in Standard IX. Only in 
Standards I-III], VI, and VII were there any in 
creases in Bantu attendance. It is difficult, unde 
these circumstances, to agree with the statements 
of Malan and Verwoerd. It is obvious that the 
wide gulf that exists in white-Native 
can be matched by the quantity and, very likely, 
the quality of their respective school systems. 

The Bantu Education Act of 1953, which went 
into effect on Jan. 1, 1954, is regarded by the 
government and its sympathizers as a boon to 


decreases of I, 


contacts 


the Bantu. This is the view of the well-known, 
non-governmental research organization, the 
South African Bureau of Racial Affairs (SA 


BRA).** According to Dr. C. K. Oberholzer, pro 
fessor of philosophy and philosophy of educa- 
tion at the University of Pretoria and the holder 
of three doctoral degrees, the new Bantu admin- 
istrative system introduced by the Act, whereby 
provincial control is replaced by central Union 
control, “can lead to nothing but to the advan- 
tage of the Bantu community itself." 

Under the new plan,*’ the education of the 
Natives was to be supervised by the Union De 
partment of Native Affairs and, most recently, 
by the Ministry of Bantu Education. The central 
government now controls teacher appointments, 
The 


amount of money granted to mission schools has 


curricula, and = classroom methodology. 
been progressively diminished, forcing church 
groups to transform their institutions into pri 
vate schools or to discontinue their programs and 
\nother 
provision of the law was the preparation of new 


cul 


lease the buildings to the government 
courses of study designed to enrich Bantu 
ture by fusing the tribal customs with Christian- 
ity and European economic customs. The revised 
curriculum also introduced the compulsory teach 
ing of the child’s native language in the lowe1 
grades and, in addition, required the teaching 
Afrikaans; a 


of both English and greater stress 
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on manual and technical work; and the substitu- 
tion of content regarding the Natives’ local area 
(‘environmental studies’) for the conventional 
studies of history, geography, and citizenship 
The 
boards was intended to give the Natives a greatet 
their 
tem. Another concession by the government was 
the establishment of 100°, Bantu teaching 
staffs.** Other provisions were the sharing of the 
school cost by the government and the Bantus, 
of elementary enrollment through 
double sessions, increase of facilities in the aca 
fields of the 
Bantu universities, 


formation of local and regional school 


voice in the administration of school sys 


eX pansion 


and technical secondary 


school, the creation of ethnic 


demic 


and the promise of liquidation of Native illit 
eracy within 15-20 years. 

The South African ofh- 
cial policy toward the Natives, Fr. Trevor Hud 
dleston, is certain that, “of all aparthetd legisla 
tion during ... Nationalist rule, the Bantu Edu 
cation Act the deadly in its 
effect.""*” He sees the implementation of the Act 


widely read critic of 


is by far most 
as “the beginning of a resistance movement” on 
the part of the Africans: 
compliant they may be, there burns beneath the 
surface a fire of flerce resentment which one day 


“ .. however outwardly 


will get out of control. It cannot be otherwise 
santu Education is one of the chief instruments 
of a policy of racialism whose avowed aim is the 
establishment of an enduring white supremacy 
It is, But it 
has come too late. It has come when, after more 


indeed, an education for servitude 


than a century of Christian education, the door 
is already open to a wider and freer world of vi 


sion. It will take more than Dr. Verwoerd to close 


that door.”*® Events of recent date seem to be 
bearing out, to some extent at least, the dire 
prediction of Fr. Huddleston 

* “World Survey of Education” (Paris: Unesco, 1955) 
pp 625, 625 

South African Bureau of Racial Affairs, “Bantu Edu 
cation: Oppression or Opportunity? Stellenbosch: SA 
BRA, 1955) 


Oberholzer, op. cit p. 137 
Ihe greater part of this paragraph is based on V 


N. Low Education of the Bantu: A South African Di 
lemma,” Comparative Education Review, 2:21-27, October 
Mr. Low analyzes competently and objectively the pros 


and cons of the Bantu Education Act (pp. 24-26) 

[he official monthly of the Bantu Education Division 
of the Department of Native Affairs 
blad as late as December 
of vacancies for 


fantoe-Onderwys 
1957 


European teachers in Bantu schools 


contained advertisements 


This periodical, founded in 1954 asa result of the Bantu 
Education Act, contains articles in Afrikaans, English 
and Native languages. It also publishes, from time to 
time, lists of words in seven Bantu languages to enable 
teachers to instruct various subjects mm the mother tongue 
I. Huddleston, “Naught for Your Comfort” (Garden 

City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1956), p. 159 
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According to an American student of African 
affairs, the Bantu Education Act, supplemented 
by the Separate University Education Act of 
1957, is part of a campaign to ensure white su- 
premacy. “All that is needed now to safeguard 
the situation, from the Nationalist point of view, 
is competent bureaucratic operation of the sys- 
tem to produce a sufficient supply of labor suit- 
able to an industrial culture without producing 
intellectual heresies concerning equality, free- 
dom, or justice.” 

Even if the government's belief is that the 
Bantu Education Act has been promulgated for 
the benefit of the Native, it is dificult to deny 
the facts: no compulsory education for the Ne- 
groes; school attendance of not more than two 
out of five; inferior school buildings and equip- 
ment; overcrowded classes; low educational bud- 
get; the compulsory and inequitable learning of 
three languages (other than the foreign) by 
those who would complete their education; and 
extremely limited opportunities for secondary 
education. The 50°, increase in Bantu enroll- 
ment from 1953 to 1957, for which “there is no 
comparable increase in the history of African 
education . . . has been achieved almost entirely 
by the double session expedient.’*? For all these 
reasons, Macquarrie is forced to the conclusion 
that the government's policy “is to get as many 
African pupils into school as possible but only 
for the record and only for a short stay.’”* 

One South African claim is that, regardless of 
the less than equal educational treatment of the 
Bantu, the Native peoples are getting better 
schooling than Negroes elsewhere in Africa. This 
was stated by Eiselien,** Malan,*® and even Mac- 
quarrie in the quotation cited in the previous 
paragraph. In fact, with respect to expenditure, 
Prof. Eiselien was worried whether the govern- 
ment “had not overstepped the mark in furnish- 
ing services at such an expensive level” to the 
Natives.*® This claim, however, is becoming less 
valid as the young African republics, such as 
Ghana, develop their own educational systems. 
Furthermore, the self-governing but not inde- 
pendent territory of Southern Rhodesia educates 
85°), of all its Negro children of school age.* 
the 
government to stress other reasons for keeping 
Negro education in a state of perpetual inferior- 
ity. In previous decades, many whites assumed 
that the Natives lacked the intellectual capacity 
for profiting from more than the barest form of 
education. This ground for the deprivation 
of equal educational opportunity and for the 


It would seem necessary, therefore; for 
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perpetuation of segregated schools was—and pos- 
sibly still is—a viewpoint shared alike in South 
Africa and in the southern U.S. At the present 
time, perhaps, the lack of innate ability by the 
Negro is not often stated openly, but rather im- 
plicitly in terms of fundamental and unbridge- 
able differences in racial culture and tradition. 
Dr. Malan explained color difference as “merely 
the physical manifestation of the contrast be- 
tween two irreconcilable ways of life, between 
barbarism and civilization, between heathenism 
and Christianity, and finally between over- 
whelming numerical odds on the one hand and 
insignificant numbers on the other.”** Reading 
between the lines, one also might infer that 
underlying the statement of racial differences is 
the apparently unshakable belief in the inferior 
intellect of the Negro and his inability to master 
the intricacies of Western civilization. 

The attitude is contested by Prof. Hoernlé, 
who mentions that “two Native girls topped the 
list of passes in Latin in the matriculation exam- 
ination of the University of South Africa, and 
about a dozen pure-blooded Bantu men are prac- 
ticing in the Union as fully qualified medical 
men, having been trained in first-class medical 
schools in England and the United States.”** A 
prominent South African psychologist testified 
in 1949 that “in the present state of our knowl- 
edge it is impossible to say whether the innate 
intellectual capacities of African races differ 
either quantitatively or qualitatively from those 
of Europeans”; three years later he added, some- 
what more cautiously, that “for immediate prac- 
tical purposes it must be admitted that the effec- 
tive intelligence of Africans, in terms of ability 
to reason, to make adjustments to the needs of 
Western technological society and to profit by 
higher education, is appreciably below the mean 
of European communities. Without waiting for 
the results of long-term research the position 
could be remedied by providing better feeding, 
housing and education for the majority of Afri- 
cans whose material standards of civilization re- 


“ T. R. Adam, “Government and Politics in Africa 
South of the Sahara” (New York: Random House, 1959), 
P 15. 

*" Macquarrie, op. cit., p. 171. 
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“ Eiselien, op. cit., pp. 230, 232. 

* Malan, op. cit., p. 10. 

“ Eiselien, op. cit., p. 232 

“ F, Parker, Phi Delta Kappan, 41:174, January, 1960; 
hool and Society, 88:155, March 26, 1960. 

* Malan, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 

* Hoernlé, in Kandel, “Educational Yearbook . .. 1939,” 
op. cit., pp 806-307. 
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main deplorably low.’ 

he motive of white supremacy is frequently 
denied or at least played down by proponents 
of racial segregation in South Africa. Prot 
Hoernlé, on the contrary, insists that Native edu 
cation is an effort White cul 
to Natives within a social which 
is the determination 


“to communicate 
ture system of 
the dominant characteristic 
of the Whites to maintain their supremacy over 
the Blacks, politically, socially, and economi 
cally.”°' This judgment was borne out by such 
diametrically opposed personalities as a quartette 
of German ethnologists working under the au 
spices of the Nazi Party on the one hand and 
Fr. Huddleston®? on the other. To the former, 
the South African “Segregationspolitik” was pri 
marily furthering the goals of racial 
(“rassenpolitische Ziele’).°* More citations might 
be offered, but it would seem that the matter of 


preservation of white supremacy is a crucial point 


poli \ 


in the government's campaign to achieve segre 


gation—educational and otherwise—at all costs. 

Of further relevance in establishing the con 
clusion that segregated education involves in 
equality are the results of the “Study of Discrim- 
ination in Education,” published in 1957 by the 
Prevention of Discrimina 


Minorities of the United 


Sub-Commission on 
tion and Protection of 
Nations. 
on the extent of racial discrimination in South 
African author, Dr. Charles D. 
Ammoun, feels that “one of the main effects of 
apartheid has been to increase and aggravate 
discrimination in education, particularly in re 
gard to the Bantu group.’** Thus, the evidence 
from pro-government, anti-government, and in 


This informative report discloses data 


education. Its 


ternational sources indicates beyond doubt that 
the South African Negro, for whatever reason, 
has been kept in subjection by the system of 
segregated education and other measures calcu- 
lated to prevent him from raising his cultural 
and educational level to anything comparable 
to that of the Europeans. 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

On Jan. I, 1960, the policy of apartheid was 
applied almost in full to the universities. Begin 
ning with that day, the so-called “open” Uni 
versities of Cape Town and the Witwatersrand 
were to close their doors to all beginning stu 
dents of the African, Colored, or Indian groups 
Special higher educational facilities henceforth 
would be made available for the non-white races 
Phat these segregated institutions were to equal 
in any way the white universities hardly could 
be expected. The early signs indicated that the 
non-Europeans who wished to receive the bene 


fits of a higher education would have to do so 
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under conditions of degradation and repres 
sion. 
Traditionally, the universities of South Africa 


have been state-aided but not state-controlled. 


One might suppose, therefore, that the univer- 
sities which practice segregation are following 
the dictates of their own doctrine rather than 


the 
similar way, the hitherto “Open Universities” 
the Witwatersrand—admitted 


those handed down by government. In a 


Cape Town and 
non-Europeans because they chose to offer edu- 
cational opportunities to other races. 

These two universities were called “Ope n’’ be 
non-whites and 


treating 


cause they enrolled whites and 


aimed, “. in all academic matters, at 
non-white students on a footing of equality with 
white and 
cording to an official statement by the chancel- 


On the other hand, 


students, without segregation,” ac 
lors of the two institutions. 
they conformed to the prevalent “South African 
practice ol separation in social matters (resi 
dence, games, dances).""** Yet, the non-white stu 
dents did have “open access to the debating, lit 
erary and scientific societies, and to the Students’ 
Representative Council,” as well as to “com 
memoration garden parties and graduation cere 
monies in the normal way.” 

The higher educational situation with regard 
Cape Down 


Africans, 


to non Europeans was quite cliverse 
admitted Coloreds and Asiatics, but not 
to its faculty of medicine. Its cafeteria was open 
to non-whites, of the 


' according to Prof. O. F. 


tables are seg- 


Raum, Uni- 


“but most 


regated, 


South 
F.co 


Weilington 
Volume Il 


University 


S. Biesheuvel, as quoted in J. H 


ern Africa \ Geographical Study 


nomic and Human Geography (Cambridge 

Press, 1955), p. 269. See also S. Biesheuvel African In 
telligence Johannesburg: South African Institute of 
Race Relations, 194%) especially pp 191-224. Dr. Bie 
sheuvel criticizes sharply the views expressed in M 
Laurence Fick Ihe Educability of the South African 
Native Pretoria: South African Council for Educational 
and Social Research, 1939). Dr. Fick's conclusions, pp 


14-56, ‘are particularly negativistic with regard to the 


innate ability of the Negro and his educability 


Hoernlé, in Kandel, “Educational Yearbook 1939 
on. cit p 10% 
Huddleston op cil Pp 175 
Ll. Fever, et al Volker und Kulturen, Sprachen und 
Eingeborenenerziehung in Afrika,” Band XIII Afrika 
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Obst, editor terlin: De Gruyter, 1943), p. 175 
‘Cc. D. Ammoun Study of Discrimination in Educa 
tion New York: United Nations, 1957), p. 11 


Times Educational Supple ment, Jan. 1, 1960 
[he Open Universities in South Africa 
Witwatersrand University Press, 1957 pp. 1-2 


(Johannes 
burg 
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versity College of Fort Hare. Only Europeans 
could live in the residence halls of Cape Town. 
At the Witwatersrand there was a quota system 
in the medical faculty for non-Europeans and a 
policy of exclusion of such students from the 
study of dentistry and physiotherapy. “Into the 
Departments of Architecture, Engineering, Mu- 
sic, Fine Arts, and Pharmacy, Africans have 
practically no access.’"*' The University of Natal 
at Durban admitted non-Europeans into the 
medical school and other faculties, but they only 
could hear “separate lectures in separate build- 
ings” by the same professors who taught the 
Europeans."? The four voluntarily segregated, or 
“closed,” universities were those using Afrikaans 
as the medium of instruction—Pretoria, Stellen- 
bosch, Potchefstroom, and the Orange Free State. 
The University College of Fort Hare, which was 
affliated with Rhodes University, was open to 
whites, but they rarely enrolled, “so that the 
College is virtually a segregated institution for 
non-whites.”"*’ Africans were appointed to aca- 
“on an equal footing with 
1958 there were 11 


demic positions 
Europeans,” although in 


African teachers as against 27 Europeans."* 

Prof. Raum makes an interesting point with 
reference to faculty appointments. In universities 
other than Fort Hare, “appointments of Afri- 
cans with few exceptions are known only in the 


Bantu languages departments.” A spot-check 
of recent university catalogues by the present 
writer did not yield much promising informa- 
tion. At Potchefstroom and the Orange Free 
State, the professors and other 
Bantu languages are whites, to judge from the 
names and from the universities which granted 
them degrees.“* At the Witwatersrand in 1955, 
the head of tae department of Bantu languages 
was D. T. Cole, while the senior language assist- 
ant in the Sotho language was S. M. Mofokeng 
and the language assistants in Nguni were F. S. 
M. Mncube and L. R. M. Sobukwe." Except for 
the first, the names appear to be African. Of 
the five who taught Bantu languages at Cape 
Town in 1957, only one at most seems to have a 
name suggesting possibly an African origin.* 

The analysis and conclusions of the recent re- 
port by Raum are illuminating. This scholar 
states that “while juridically speaking all stu- 
dents receive equal treatment [at the open uni- 
versities], it may be doubted whether the Non- 
European student receives an equitable deal,” in- 
asmuch as there is no real integration even in 
these institutions.*” Although there were only 
1,000 students in a total non-European popula- 
tion of 12,000,000 as against 25,000 students in 
a white population of 3,000,000 in 1958,*° “the 
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instructors of - 


South African figure for Non-European univer- 
sity students is by far the best in any country in 
Africa south of the Sahara, both in absolute num- 
bers and in proportions to the total population. 
The figure is a pledge of the good intentions ol 
the ruling white class as to the future place olf 
the Non-Europeans in South Africa.”"! Such a 
sanguine judgment might be questioned in the 
light of recent and current events. Just how rea- 
sonable it is to compare a developed country like 
South Africa with African countries just emerg- 
ing from the status of colonies is also a matter 
for speculation. 

A less optimistic outlook was evident between 
the lines of the report of the conference of the 
representatives of the Universities of Cape Town 
and of the Witwatersrand in January, 1957, less 
than a month after the councils of both institu- 
tions resolved, respectively, to be “opposed in 
principle to segregation on racial 
grounds” and “opposed in principle to legisla- 
tive enforcement of academic segregation on rac- 
ial grounds.’** Both universities affirmed their 
conviction that “the admission of non-white 
students not resulted in a lowering of 
our standards, either academic standards or 
standards of behaviour,” that “diversity 
is essential to our ideal of a university. We 
do not wish our universities to become ‘black’; 
we do not wish them to become exclusive to any 
racial groups, any political party, any religious 
denomination, and social stratum. We_ believe 
that a university should represent a cross-section 
of all that is civilized in the society which it 
serves.”7* In sum, “What concerns us as univer- 
sities is not the colour of a man who is the bear- 
er of civilization, but the quality of the civiliza- 
tion which he represents.”** The two univer- 
sities concluded that “. . . despite its plausibility 
the ‘separate but equal’ doctrine has no legit- 
imate place in university education. . . .”*> One 


academic 


has 


and 


" Tbid., p. 417. 

" Tbid., pp. 418-419. 

“ “The Open Universities in 
p. $. 
“ Raum, op, cit., p. 424 
Ibid. 

“Potcheefstroomse Universiteit vir Christelike Hoé 
Onderwys: Jaarboek 1958,” p. 26; “Die Universiteit van 
die Oranje-Vrystaat, Bloemfontein: Jaarboek 1956,” p. 79. 

“University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg: 
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" “University of Cape Town, General Prospectus: Cal- 
endar 1957,” p. 41. 
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* Tbid., pp. 426-427. 
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could not help feeling that this democratic state 
ment, which was being presented in the hope of 
deterring the South African government from 
the drastic action of imposing segregation on 
the universities, was not expected to fulfill its 
function. 

The events in 1960 bore out the unexpressed 
fears of the anti-segregationist university profes- 
sors. Faculty members of the University College 
of Fort Hare who did not support racial segre- 
gation were dismissed by the Minister of Bantu 
Education, Mr. Willem A. Maree, while others 
(The reorganized 
Fort Hare will be conducted as a college primar- 
The dis- 
missed scholars became the subject of a discus- 
sion in the House of Lords in London.** Some 

undertaken by the American 
Universtiy Professors to obtain 


handed in their resignations.” 


ily for members of the Xhosa tribe). 


action also was 
Association of 
posts for them in the U.S.** 

Under the terms of a new order of apartheid 
in South African higher education, more than 80 
\frican applicants to the Universities of Cape 
Town and the Witwatersrand were turned down 
by Minister Maree, the government did 
allow about 140 Indian, Chinese, and Colored 
students to register at The 
official reason is that separate facilities—e.g., Fort 
Hare, the Bantu College at Turfioop in the 
Northern Transvaal, Bantu College of Ngoya in 
Zululand—exist for the African students. Inci- 
dentally, non-European students, including the 
Bantus, who had been registered at the “open 
universities” before the current university apar- 
theid policy went into effect will be allowed to 
conclude their studies.*° The government's pro 
gram of virtually total segregation, within a few 
years if not this year, already has aroused wide- 
spread criticism by the principal of the Univer- 
sity of Natal, Dr. E. G. Malherbe, and by the fac- 
ulty and students of the “open universities.”* 


Dut 


these institutions. 


From all appearances, these protests alone prob- 
ably will not have any adverse effect upon the 
determination of the authorities to bring about 
the complete separation in higher education, as 


already exists in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, between the white and the non-white 


racial groups. 


NEIGHBORING AREAS 

It may not be out of place to take note of the 
status of the education of non-Europeans in the 
geographical areas adjacent to or near the Union 
of South Africa. Southern Rhodesia, like its 
southern neighbor, has a quadripartite system 
of segregated schools, with the educational affairs 
of the Africans under the direction of a Depart 
ment of Native Education.*! In South West Afri- 
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ca, according to a report to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations in 1956, there 
the complete segregation of facilities on a 


existed 
racial basis, ... very large disparities in the funds 
expended on the education of the various racial 
groups, 
cilities for teaching the children of the largest 
section of the population. "8? As in South 
\frica itself, the Natives are not subject to the 


[and] the generat inadequacy of fa 


same compulsory education law as are the Euro 
peans. Finally, the report on the world social sit- 
uation, prepared the of the 
United Nations in 1952, disclosed the following: 
“In Kenya, Northern Rhodesia and other United 
Kingdom territories of Central and East Africa 
only to 


under auspices 


European-type schools are open 
Europeans, and more emphasis is placed on pres 
ervation and development of local culture in 
Africans up to university 
level. Bel 


gian Congo, admission to European-type schools 


separate schools for 
In still other territories, such as the 


is legally open to children of all races, but in 
ptactice only European children and a. few Eur 
African ‘whose general background is European’ 
appear to attend.’”* 

It is justifiable to inquire about the probable 
influence of South Africa on the adjacent terri 
tories’ policies regarding racial segregation. As 
far as South West Africa is concerned, the South 
African impact is plain to see. As a territory 
mandated by the League of Nations to the 
Union and held by the latter since World War 
If for possible future annexation, South West 
Africa 
if it had an integrated system of schools while 


today indeed would be an odd territory 
the Union was clamping down on its racial 
minorities. Had the South African 
experimented in South West Africa to determine 
the feasibility of multi-racial education in this 
territory, a foreign observer might not have had 
so much difficulty in accepting the Union's claim 


that what it is doing is for the best interests of 


government 


the non-Europeans. 

Significantly, there is evidence that Southern 
Rhodesia, segregation parallels 
that of South Africa, seems to be willing to grant 


whose system 
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some political and economic concessions to the 
Negroes, according to the forthcoming study by 
Prof. Cyril A. Rogers of the University College 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The white Southern 
Rhodesians indicate positive attitudes toward 
equal punishment for crimes, admission of Afri- 
cans to general political meetings, establishment 
of machinery for the airing of African grievances, 
and the discontinuance of practices of disrespect 
toward Negroes. On the other hand, they are 
adamant on the subject of separate but equal 
educational facilities.** 

All these details are cited to place the practice 
of South Africa in regional perspective, without 
at the same time invoking the principle of tout 
comprendre, cest tout pardonner, One cannot 
find justification for the South African policy in 
the fact that the Union is merely doing the same 
as its neighbors. Actually, it is somewhat prob- 
able that the other areas are following the ex- 
ample of the southernmost African country. Also, 
the Union of South Africa is so modern, indus- 
trialized, and progressive in many respects that 
it is hard to associate with it a methodology of 
dealing with minorities that is reminiscent of 
less enlightened eras of human history. 


PROBLEMS 

The Union of South Africa apparently is in- 
tent upon establishing Bantustans, but it is loath 
to give up the economic advantages accruing to 
it under a social system perpetuating its own 
superiority. The Africans, for thei 
equally intent upon the assertion of their human 
rights, with the result that two powerful forces 
are engaged in combat. One logical solution to 
the current crisis is to give the Africans thei 
full independence. If Ghana, Guinea, Togoland, 
and other Negro areas can become independent 
republics, then why not Bantustan? In 1954, 
Prime Minister Malan was thinking along the 
lines of a system of territorial separation: “The- 
oretically the object of the policy of Apartheid 
could be fully achieved by dividing the country 
into two states, with all the Whites into one, all 
the Blacks in the other. For the foreseeable fu- 
ture, however, this is simply not practical pol- 
Nor, for that matter, is it practical eco- 


pal t, seem 


itics.’’® 
nomics for the South Africans. However, if they 
Wish to impress an international audience with 
their sincerity regarding the benefits they intend 
to confer upon the Natives, it would seem only 
right to draw back and allow the Bantus to de- 


velop as a sovereign nation. It seems impossible 


to have one’s cake and to eat it simultaneously. 
We have been emphasizing the segregated sit- 
uation of the African. It should not be assumed 
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that the Coloreds and the Asiatics are having a 
much better time of it so far as racial relations 
are concerned. John Gunther has observed that 
discrimination may be more severe toward the 
Indians than toward the Natives: “If Afrikaner 
Nationalists hate Indians more fiercely than they 
hate Africans, this is largely because they feat 
Indian intellectual leadership and influence on 
the black *“’ According to George H. 
Calpin, former the Uplands 
School, Pietermaritzburg, “Many thousands ol 
[Indian] children do not go to school at all; 
there are not sufhicient schools available, despite 
the increasing attention given to Indian educa- 
tion.”*? Furthermore, the United Nations’ study 
on school discrimination yielded ample proof 
that “the Union of South Africa is practising a 
deliberate policy of racial segregation”** not only 


masses.” 


headmaster of 


toward the Natives, but also toward the Asiatics 
and the Coloreds.** Once a theory of human in- 
equality is put into operation, it is difheult if 
not impossible to check it by the reins of reason. 
The fierce resentment toward white supremacy— 
Native subjugation practices is a possible pre- 
lude the blandishments of 
Communism.°° 


to consideration of 


CONCLUSION 

What South Africa is doing to bring about 
apartheid is of great concern to the world at 
large and not merely to itself.*' Should there 
still be any doubt in the minds of open-minded 
South African citizens, let them reflect upon the 
resolution passed unanimously by the Security 
Council of the United Nations, April 1, 1960, 
which “deplores the policies and actions of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa which 
have given rise to the present situation” and 


“calls upon the Government of the Union of 

“ New York Times, March 18, 1960 

Malan, op. cit., p. 11 

“ J. Gunther, “Inside 
1955), p 532 
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blood.’ This philosophy of blood and race is held by 
most Afrikaners with a Nazilike fervour, while English 
speaking South Africans approximate to it in varying de 
grees."—" The Cape Coloured People: 1652-1937" (Johan 
nesburg: Witwatersrand University 1957), p. 282. 
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South Africa to initiate measures aimed at 
bringing about racial harmony based on equality 
in order to ensure that the present situation does 
not continue or recur and to abandon its pol 
icies of apartheid and racial discrimination.” 
If the South African still 
of Dr. Malan that “the deep-rooted colour con 
\fricans”’ is 
menon quite beyond the comprehension of the 
uninformed,’®* he willy-nilly will pay 
heed to the warning voices of other white South 
Africans, of the Natives 
leaders, and of molders of foreign opinion.” 
white South African authority stated 
ago, “The Union of South Africa 
can be sound, stable, and progressive only if it is 
healthy in all its parts. The denial of education, 
therefore, morally 


shares the conviction 


sciousness of White South el pheno 


have to 


themselves, of British 
As one 


some years 


by virtue of color or race, is, 


unjust and socially indefensible.” A change in 
the segregated and unequal situation of the non 
white racial groups seems to be inevitable.” It 
is not likely that this change will be overnight 
any more than it will be in the U.S., but it will 
have to be for the better. Perhaps “the best pol 
Pells 
Then 


icy’ might be festina lente, as Prof. E. G 
of the University of Cape Town counsels.° 


again it might be the establishment of a numbe1 
of independent Bantustans, Hindustans, and Eur 


\fricanastans. 

Mboya, the 
munist Kenya, 
the Union of South Africa the question is not 
Africans will and 
when.'’** The same, mutatis mutandis,® 
said of the United States. 


In any event, as Tom anti-Com 


labor leader of says, “Even in 


whether win. It is how 


may be 


New York Times, April 1, 2, 1960 
Malan, op. cit., p. 3 
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Non-Discriminatory Student Housing in Illinois 


(Continued from page 252 


All undergraduate students at the university are re 
quired to live in housing which has been approved by the 
university on the basic criteria of health, safety, and 
moral standards 

regulation to administra 
Provost Rav gave the his 


board of 


In a formal notification of the 
tive officers of the university 


batkground of actions by the trustees 


confirmation bv the 


torical 
and cited 
policy committee of the following statement 


recent board's general 


CHANGE IN REQUIREMENT FOR APPROVAL OF 
PRIVATELY OPERATED STUDENT 
ROOMING HOUSES 

In 1946, the Board of othcers 
of the University will continue a policy of long standing 
which will favor and strengthen those attitudes and social 


Trustees stated that “The 


philosophies which are necessary to create a community 
atmosphere in which race prejudice cannot thrive 
In 1958, the University Code of Fair 
tional Practice,” Section IX of which provides that 
The University nondiscrim 
operated rooming 
health standards are 
recognized as the criteria for approved housing. The Uni 
who serve the gen 


issued a Educa 
administration encourages 
inatory practices in commercially 


houses. However safety, and moral 
versity administration encourages those 


eral student body to treat all students alike, regardless of 
race, creed, or national origin 

Since that time the University has endeavored 
progress towards enlisting public affirmation of non-dis 
through a program 


this 


to make 


crimination in housing 


and 


off-campus 


of education persuasion, and it will continue 
program 

It is also adopting the 
IX of the “Code of Fair Educational Practice 


est of its willingness to accept due responsibility in this 


following addition to Section 


as an carn 


crucial area of public concern 

The University will approve no new privately operated 
agrees to make 
discrimina 
When ownership of 


unless the owner 
to all 


or religion 


student rooming house 


its facilities availabk students without 


tion with respect to race 


presently approved housing changes, University approval 


will be continued only if the new owner agrees to make 


its facilities available to all students without discrimina 
These provisions do 
home of the 


rented 


tion with respect to race or religion 


not apply to a house which is the private 


owner and in which no more than three rooms are 


OHIO STATE'S ANTI-DISCRIMINATORY 
STUDENT HOUSING 


been adding no 
list unless the 


Onto Srare University has new city 


licensed rooming houses to its “registered 


landlords pledge acceptance of the university's “open 


indicated in 
Feb 
student re 


house anti-discriminatory policy [his was 
a statement on off-campus housing policies issued 
24 by William S. Guthrie 
lations, and printed in the 


City 


executive dean of 
Ohio State La 
licensing is required for 


niern, student 


daily newspaper facilities 
three o1 
landlords whose 
had 


Ihe houses are not in a segregated area but are 


statement said also 
some 400 


open house 


housing roomers I he 
that 57 


students 


more 
houses act ommodate 


agreed to adopt the policy 
scattered 
throughout the campus district 

third of the 


said 


It is rooming 
Dean 


must be to 


reasonable to expect one 
these 
effect of the campaign 
rather 


houses to policies this year 
Guthrie 


educate 


acct pt 
Ihe net 


toward this acceptance than to lose room 


ing house accommodations for students.” Ultimate goal of 


the university's program is to achieve adequate off 


campus housing without discriminatory practices 
In listing a series of other steps taken toward solution 


of the discrimination problem, he said that 


trained 


several pro 


fessionally community workers are de 


efforts in 


voting part 


time visiting landlords to “interpret the prob 


lem to them and secure additional open-house accept 
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ances.”” Operating under the director of the Religious 
Affairs Center on the campus and university-area min 
isters, the project also includes experimental luncheon 
sessions and small neighborhood “coffees” for landlords 
Ministers of two university district churches are working 
with landlords among their membership. A student visita 
tion program has been operating under Student Senate 
auspices to call on landlords, Organized study sessions to 
analyze and seek solutions to the problem have been 
held with many campus and off-campus groups, Extensive 
data on the issue have been presented to the Faculty Ad 
visory Committee to the President and board of trustees 

With the assistance of the Dean of Men's Office, a 
Negro fraternity now operates in Ohio State's fraternity 
sorority district, Among the fraternities and sororities, 
action by leaders within the systems have left only one 
university sorority with a “Christian” clause, and none 
has a racial restrictive clause in its membership require 
ments. Only four fraternities retain discriminatory clauses 


and “it appears that all may be gone soon with continued 


efforts now used.” 

The university's non-discriminatory open-hous 
policy in all its residence halls “is well established and 
well known” and applies to all its accommodations for 


single and married students 


own 


THE EMOTIONS AND 
SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 

IN THE BELIEF that desegregation will proceed 
smoothly if public officials, educators, and others respon 
sible for its implementation understand the emotional 
undercurrents which shape attitudes toward this 
troversial problem, the Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry (104 E. 25th St.. New York 10, N. Y.) released 
in April a study entitled “Emotional Aspects of School 
Desegregation,” edited by Viola W. Bernard, M.D. This 
report, which examines the adverse psychological effects 
of segregation policies on the country, the community 
and the individual, represents the pooled experiences 
and observations of an interracial group of psychiatrists 
aided by social scientists, from all parts of the country 
The Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry has a 
membership of approximately 250 psychiatrists includ 
ing some of the most respected authorities in the field 
of psychiatry in this country and Canada 

According to the report, segregation has adverse effects 
on the entire population, For the Negro, an inferior so 
cial status has engendered “feelings of inferiority and 
humiliation which often lead to a strong resentment 
of all mankind. Energies which might otherwise be direct 
ed toward self-development are instead consumed by his 
bitterness at his lot in life. The white person, on the 
other hand, may gain a false sense of superiority from 
the mere existence in his community of an ‘inferior 
group.” 

Although segregation practices contribute to disorders 
in personality development, this does not mean that all 
who believe in and advocate segregation are themselves 
psychologically abnormal, The report ‘Many 
people in the United States who are essentially sound 
psychiatrically, strongly favor segregation for many rea 
sons, aside from obvious personal gain, including, fot 
example, social conformity and consciously high-minded 
considerations. On the other hand, prejudices may be a 
symptom of deep emotional disorders 


more 


States, 


Among the reasons for the intense opposition of many 
white persons to desegregation is the fear that Negroes 
will gain power and use it for retaliation, In answer to 
this, that Negro leadership 
and organizations have conducted the struggle against dis 
through legal and other 
“During the effective 
Montgomery, Alabama 
at present recent Negro student 


the psychiatrists point out 


crimination democratic means 
boycott of 


50,000 


of social action segre 


gated buses in Negroes 
practiced non-violence 
strikes and demonstrations against eating facilities 


With few 


‘sit-in’ 


have spread to six southern states exceptions 
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these Negroes have not retaliated with violence to verbal 
and physical harassment by whites 

chief 
wav of 


The psychiatrists cite prejudice as one of the 
stumbling blocks that continues to stand in the 
successful efforts at desegregation. This prejudice is based 
on racial myths that have a long and obscure history 
These which picture the Negro as little better 
than a savage animal, intellectually and morally inferior 
childish and irresponsible, have no scientific validity but 
are often used by individuals and groups in attempting 
solutions to difficult situations in which their 
individual or group security is threatened, To illustrate 
many Americans have to keep fighting down their own 
religious beliefs and of fair play in order to feel 
right segregation, To offset the 
and anxieties created by this conflict, a defense 
reaction is stimulated which often takes the form of a 
myth or a that has no fact. The myth 
provides an apparently rational solution to an otherwise 
insoluble problem 

In concluding their report, the psychiatrists observe 
that problems arising out of desegregation require fo1 
their solution not an understanding of the 
situations in which these problems occur, but an insight 
into the complex emotional feelings both hidden and 
obvious which influence attitudes towards these prob 
lems. “We believe that insight and understanding, that 
is, a rational approach to the profoundly irrational forces 
which move man, are essential and appropriate ways of 
dealing with desegregation issues 


myths 


fo arrive at 


SCTISE 
themselves in the about 
tensions 


notion basis in 


only social 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SOUTHERN EXPELLEES 

A SPROIAL 
expelled from college 
demonstrations 
faculty 
support for 
for voluntary 
interested persons 

The steering committee of the scholarship fund 
reported, “We that the action of the Negro and 
White students in the South human 
dignity and self-respect. Its non-violent character in the 
face of repeated provocation reflects a maturity of which 
we can be proud, for certain of the persons prominently 
involved in recent Southern movements for racial equal 
ity have studied at Boston University 


SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM to aid southern students 
non-violent anti-segre 
initiated by Boston Uni 
Faculty Senate 
motion calling 
and other 


because of 
gation has been 
versity 


has voted 


members. The university's 
this program in a 
contributions by faculty, students 
new 
believe 


today represents 
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